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ADVENT 


Ol down dew, ye heavens, from above, and let the 


. ; 

y clouds rain the just: let the earth be opened and bud 

f forth a Savior” (Introit, fourth Sunday of Advent). 
This was the canticle of the ancients and of the 


prophets. How often was it not uttered with in- 
expressible longing and ardor by them in the long nights of the 
advent of their life-time! ‘“The earth mourned, and faded away, 
and is weakened: the world faded away, the height of the people 
of the earth is weakened .... Therefore shall a curse devour 
the earth, and the inhabitants thereof shall sin: and therefore they 
that dwell threin shall be mad, and few men shall be left’’ (Is. 
24, 4-7). The curse resting on the earth increased the longing 
of the ancients, and fervently they implored: ‘“‘Drop down dew 
ye heavens!”’ 

Quietly Advent approaches and is with us again. The earth 
was forced to yield to the clipping frosts of approaching winter. 
But even though devoid of her floral raiment, she rejoices with 
man because the bud of the lovely, lowly flower of the root of 
Jesse is about to blossom. Earnestly the Church chants: ‘‘Let 
the earth be opened and bud forth a Savior.’’ And just as earnest- 
ly she addresses to us the words: “‘Behold, the Name of the Lord 
cometh from afar, and all the earth is full of His glory’’ (Magni- 

ficat, first Vespers of first Sunday). ‘‘Now is the hour for us 
‘to rise from sleep. For now our salvation is nearer than when 
we believed’’ (Epistle, first Sunday). 

Does it not appear strange to us that year after year we 
interrupt the peaceful, holy pentecostal joy in order to commem- 
orate again the dark and painful longing of Advent? ‘‘O Adonai, 
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and Leader of the House of Israel, who didst appear to Moses 
in the flame of the burning bush, and didst give unto him the 
law on Sinai: come and with outstretched arm redeem us’’ (Greater 
Antiphon, December 19). We, whose ‘‘conversation is in heav- 
en” (Phil. 3, 20), how can we again return to the night of the 
unredeemed world? ‘‘O Dawn of the East, brightness of the 
light eternal, and Sun of Justice, come and enlighten them that 
sit in darkness and in the shadow of death’’ (Greater Antiphon, 
December 21). ‘“‘O King of the Gentiles and the desired of them, 
Thou cornerstone that makest both one, come and deliver man, 
whom Thou didst form out of the dust of the earth’? (Greater 
Antiphon, December 23). 

Ah, yes! The Church invites us to prepare our hearts dur- 
ing Advent for the coming of the King of the Gentiles, the De- 
sired of the Nations. We, who have in the past year struggled 
through the tedious combat of Lent and gained victory over our- 
selves, and have rejoiced with the Church in her Easter jubila- 
tion—we are to return as ‘‘new born babes’ to the manger on 
Christmas day, and with the eyes of children are to behold the 
Child. ‘‘A child is born to us, and a Son is given to us” (Introit, 
third Mass of Christmas) . 

Advent is for the earnest Christian and dutiful son of our 
tender Mother a time of longing, of loving expectation. It calls 
for the raising of hearts to God “‘because your redemption is at 
hand’ (Luke 21, 28). It is a holy season of Christian charity 
and optimism. A blind man lives in a perpetual night, even 
though the sun be high in the firmament. The Sun of Salvation, 
Christ, has indeed risen. Yet it depends on the worthiness of 
the individual, whether the light of truth and grace is able to 
penetrate his inmost soul and remove from that soul its spiritual 
blindness. How beautifully the Church characterizes the meaning 
of Advent in the Collect of the second Sunday! “Stir up our 
hearts, O Lord, to prepare the ways of Thine only-begotten Son; 
that through His coming we may attain to serve Thee with puri- 
fied minds.” 

Advent must rouse us from our sleep of indifference or over- 
confident security. We must see more clearly the nothingness of 
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ADVENT 


a sinful life, the vanity of it all, the weariness of weakness, and 
must recognize the danger of unpreparedness. It is for this rea- 
son that the Church places before us the consideration of the 
judgment or the final coming of Christ, when He, who by His 
first coming opened heaven’s gates and by His second coming 
through grace rendered us just, will in His third coming judge all 
things in justice. We hear the thunder of the last judgment: 
“And then they shall see the Son of Man coming in a cloud with 
great power and majesty’’ (Gospel, first Sunday). What then 
shall our shame be when we, human, frail and sinful, appear 
before the majestic Judge who is holiness itself? 

“What shall guilty I then plead, 

Who for me will intercede 

When the saints shall comfort need?” (DIES IRAE) 

“Be ye perfect even as your heavenly Father is perfect” 

(Matthew 5, 48). This is the burden of the Advent season and 
the Advent liturgy. Enter first into thyself. Look into the 
depth of thy soul because self-knowledge is the prerequisite for an 
amendment of life. For that reason the liturgy of Advent is 
quiet and retired, animated at times by a momentary glimpse of 
Him whom we seek. Worldliness and noise must be banished 
from our hearts. Dissipation and self-delusion have been leading 
us on the wrong path. Longing for our heavenly home must 
lead us to strive better after perfection, and must take full pos- 
session of our hearts. The prodigal son, after having tasted and 
eaten the crusts of spiritual poverty and the husks of sin, longs 
for the paternal home. ‘‘But as many as received Him, He gave 
them power to be made sons of God’’ (Gospel, third Mass of 
Christmas). Advent is a time of serious conversion to God: ‘“‘“The 
night is passed and the day is at hand’’ (Gospel, first Sunday of 
Advent). The hour of sleep is past. A firm will to be perfect 
is the beginning of a new life. Christ raises man from the region 
of want to His own abundance, restores the peace of soul that 
was lost, heals all wounds, consoles the afflicted, raises the fallen 
on condition that they now remain faithful in their service of 
Him and seek Him above all. Thus light, a true light, will en- 
lighten the soul groping in darkness: ‘““That was the true light 
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which enlighteneth every man that cometh into this world” 
(Gospel, third Mass of Christmas). ‘‘O God, who hast established 
the nature of man in wondrous dignity and still more admir- 
ably restored it, grant that through the mystery of this water and 
wine, we may be made partakers of His divinity, who has deigned 
to become partaker of our humanity’’ (Ordinary of the Mass). 

The Church, the individual, are the special objects of the love 
of the Savior during Advent. In the heart of each He wishes to 
be born anew. The water of poor humanity is to be raised 
again to the wine of the divinity. But personal preparation must 
precede this wonderful renewal. The Church during Advent 
exhorts us in her liturgy ‘“‘to put on Christ’. By his example 
the mighty preacher of penance, St. John the Baptist, urges the 
sinner to leave the broad and beaten path which does not lead 
to God. As John preceded the Savior, so the preparation of 
our heart must precede the Christmas birth of the Savior in the 
sin-free manger of our heart. Earnest, zealous prayer, self-con- 
quest, and the practice of charity are the works the Church in- 
culcates during this holy season. ‘‘Cast off the works of dark- 
ness, and put on the armor of light’’ (Epistle, first Sunday). 
If sin, the work of darkness, is not rooted from the heart, the 
just Judge will not be born in it; for only to them that are of 
the light, that have “‘put on the armor of light’’, the Lord is 
redemption. . Wherefore the Church prays: ‘‘May we receive Thy 
mercy, O Lord, in the midst of Thy temple: that we may with 
becoming honor prepare for the approaching solemnities of our 
redemption’’ (Postcommunion, first Sunday). “Lift up your 
gates, ye princes, and be ye lifted up, O everlasting gates: and the 
King of Glory shall enter in’’ (Ps. 23). 

The warning cry of the Apostle must arouse us from our 
prolonged and dangerous self-complacency. Moved and consoled 
by the Gospel of the first Sunday of Advent, we make bold to 
long for the birth of Christ, which brings both redemption and 
victory. .As the canticle on our way to the crib, we chant the 
Introit of the first Sunday: ““To Thee have I lifted up my soul: 
in Thee, O my God, I put my trust, let me not be ashamed.” 
Our confidence and trust are justifiable, as we are resolved to 
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ADVENT 


walk the way of God, that is, the way the Church teaches us in 
her Epistles and Gospels of Advent. ‘“‘Show, O Lord, Thy ways 
to me: and teach me Thy paths” (Psalm 24, 4). But a resolve 
to walk the ways of God does not suffice. God wants proofs 
of the stability of our resolve. Such proofs of the firmness of 
our intention will be strengthened and supported by His grace. 
“May Thy grace, we beseech Thee, O Lord, ever both prevent 
us and follow us: and may it cause us to be zealous at all times 
in the doing of good works.’’ So the Church prayed weeks ago 
(sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost) and so she again prays in 
the collect of the first Sunday of Advent: “. .... that from 
the threatening dangers of our sins we may attain by Thy protec- 
tion to be delivered and by Thy deliverance to be saved.”’ 


If our hearts are cleansed, truly converted to God, the com- 
ing of the Messias, the Emmanuel, is accomplished in all fhe 
eucharistic banquets at which we assist. On the first Sundav 
the transfigured Savior appears in our midst and gives us a foretaste 
of heaven. In Christ we receive the dispenser of all graces, the 
fulness of grace and blessing, in order thus to prepare ourselves 
worthily for the great solemnity. ‘‘The Lord will give good- 
ness: and our earth shall yield her fruit’? (Communion verse, 
first Sunday). Happy children of the new Jerusalem, we taste 
the joy and blessedness awaiting us: ‘Arise, O Jerusalem, and 
stand on high, and behold the joy that cometh to Thee from 
God’? (Communion verse, second Sunday). The Church en- 
courages us to persevere on the way we have selected, namely, 
the conversion of our sinful hearts: “‘Say to the fainthearted, 
take courage and fear not: behold our God will come and will 
save us’ (Communion verse, third Sunday). And the effect of 
the eucharistic Banquet is “‘to prepare us for the coming festival’’ 
(Postcommunion, third Sunday). The mystery of the Incarna- 
tion is especially brought before us on the fourth Sunday: “‘Be- 
hold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a son: and His name shall 
be called Emmanuel’ (Communion verse). Emmanuel, God with 
us! Christ with us! He ever comes to complete the process of 
the purification of our hearts, and gives us His pledge that ‘‘the 
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glory of the Lord shall be revealed: and all flesh shall see the 
salvation of our God’’ (Communion verse, Vigil of Christmas). 

What a joyful Christmas will yours be if you worthily 
celebrate the holy season of Advent, if you rightly prepare the 
way for the coming of the Lord. “Then a light will shine upon 
you” (Introit, Christmas). It will be a light of joy and true 
peace. The words of the angels on the plains of Bethlehem will 
be addressed to you: ‘Peace on earth to men of good will” 
(Gospel, Christmas). Peace to men of good will, peace to men 
who are earnest in purifying their hearts for the reception of the 
Christ Child: for only in a pure and receptive heart will the 
peace of Christ find entrance—‘‘the Peace of Christ in the King- 
dom of Christ.” 

CUTHBERT GOEB, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey. 








“The Catholic ecclesiastical year presents to us 
the great events of our Redemption. It brings the 
great work of the Redemption before us both in its 
historical aspect, and in its salutary spiritual efficacy. 
It is not merely a commemoration of past events, a 
mere memorial renewal of the Redemption, but tt in- 
cites us at the same time to live the life of Christ, and 
to imitate the virtues of the Saints. ‘Just as it accom- 
panies the Savior frorn His entry upon the Promise 
up to His final coming at the Last Judgment, so it 
incites the faithful to a longing for Christ, to super- 
natural elevation through Him and to progress through 
the Holy Ghost.’ Thus the ecclesiastical year is to be 
at the same time a renewal of the faithful in Christ.’’ 
—Dom OTTO HAERING. 
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THE SACRAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


ERTAIN minds have an instinctive appreciation of 
the sacramental principle. The poet who strives to 
utter the thoughts that arise within him spontaneous- 
ly finds a symbol to express their content. He finds 
in Nature echoes of harmonies unheard by all save 

him; he quests from Nature a vesture for his solitary vision. He 
knows that sensible signs and material symbols body forth the 
ideas that descend to him from above, and down in the plains 
he may communicate with his fellow men. Thereby he has 
found for ordinary mankind a luminous way to the high tur- 

rets of his own soul where he enjoys his vision of truth invisible. 

There has never been a poet who has not felt the impulse 
to give his vision of truth a concrete form. Within himself the 
clouds of thought fall naturally from the high places of his soul 
and are beautified by the reflection of his imagining. If in addi- 
tion he is imbued with the vision of Faith, as was St. Francis 
of Assissi, his endeavor will be to symbolize the ideas of reli- 
gion. When St. Francis gave flesh and blood to the abstract 
principle of spiritual freedom in the Lady Poverty, or when 
Dante symbolized in Beatrice divine wisdom, it was the artistic 
impulse that was at work. Art is just the sacramental principle 
applied, for art is the attempt to express ideas by means of material 
or sensible signs. 

If ideas can be so expressed by matter, it can only be because 
despite appearances to the contrary matter is not so far removed 
from idea and has some hidden kindred with it. The more we 
reflect, the more we shall realize that matter as we know it is 
penetrated through and through with idea. Untouched by human 
hands, Nature has its works of art. Nature is itself a sublime 
piece of art. 

This gives us an idea of the extent and range of the sacra- 
mental principle. It pervades creation as we know it, and before 
the sensible elements of water, of bread and wine, of oil, were 
selected by our Lord to form the basis of His sacramental system, 
Nature itself had been working out its sacramental functions. 
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Overlooking for the moment the awful heights to which He had 
uplifted these material elements, we must see in Nature itself the 
sacrament and symbol of God. From flower to sun Nature is 
redolent of the Most High: it bears within its bosom the thought 
of God. 

But the thought of Nature, which is the thought of God, 
how does it come to man, if not through the senses of his body? 
Just as man’s own thought must pass the portals of sense if it 
is to appear before other men, so must the thought of God in 
Nature ascend to Man’s soul through the medium of his body. 
The very action of Nature on mind is a sacramental one. The 
very expression of man’s ideas is a sacramental. And all this is 
but the development of an ultimate law which has for basis 
man's dual composition of body and spirit, of matter and mind. 

Man is mediator between Nature and God. He stands half 
way between the two worlds of visible and invisible creation. 
It is through man that Nature may} hope to express its praise of 
the Creator. In his original state, as created by God, all things 
were subservient to him; he was king of creation. Nature too 
shared through him in his privileges. But man fell, and with him 
Nature. Both had need of sanctification and purification. St. 
Paul himself portrayed the very elements of creation as groaning 
after salvation. 

We may here admire the wisdom of our Lord when he 
selected the far-reaching sacramental principle whereby to bring 
salvation to all creation. His wisdom really extended from end 
to end of the entire universe when He made the humblest elements 
of Nature channels through which a life that was divine was to 
flow from Him to man’s soul. For while we have seen material 
things and signs capable of signifying truths of a spiritual order, 
it was our Lord’s purpose that certain elements would not merely 
signify, but actually produce in man’s soul the very graces which 
they signified. The very water that of itself signified cleansing 
was henceforth not merely to signify the cleansing from, the stain 
of original sin but to produce the very effect such cleansing sig- 
nified. 

It was in this way that the system of Nature was uplifted 
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THE SACRAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


from its merely natural plane, and, what was lower still, its de- 
graded plane since man’s fall, and was subsumed into a sacra- 
mental system where the divine life flowed through its channels. 
The incorporation of man into Christ by the simple pouring of 
water on his head combined with certain words was even tran- 
scended in the one awful instance where the humble elements of 
bread and wine became, by transubstantiation, Christ Himself. 

It is not difficult to have some understanding of the idea 
our Lord had in so acting. He had come to impart to man a 
Participation in the Life of God, and for that it was necessary to 
transmute the carnal man into the spiritual man. With the fall, 
there had appeared a strong inclination towards the things of 
sense. And with the progress of time this sinking down of spirit 
to the level of flesh had become more marked. If man was to 
be won back, it was necessary to track him down the very ways 
into which he had erred. God's love found a way when He took 
upon Himself to be born a man among men. But it was neces- 
sary to ensure that when He had gone the same process of winning 
back man through things of sense would continue. While but 
a few could have enjoyed the presence of God in their midst, by 
means of the sacramental system the same privilege was extended 
to humanity at large. 

But there was a further and perhaps a deeper reason. When 
God in His great munificence decided on imparting to nature a per- 
fection that was entirely undue, He also wished not so much to 
destroy nature as to perfect and uplift it. For that purpose it 
was necessary to find a system in which Nature would still re- 
tain its dominant characteristics. Now, as we have seen, the sacra- 
mental principle is characterisic of Nature in all its levels. Na- 
ture itself shadows forth the divine ideas. Man’s body itself is 
a sacrament of his soul. We thus see how man’s salvation was 
prepared, and through man, Nature’s salvation was ensured. In 
this life the sacramental system is best calcufated to realize that 
harmony of body and soul which was broken through by sin; 
and the salvation of both is ensured for life eternal. 


JAMES E. O’MAHONY, O. S. F. C. 


Cork, Ireland. 
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THE PRINCIPAL PARTS OF THE MASS” 


N our catechism classes children are taught to say that 
“the principal parts of the Mass are the Offertory, 
Consecration, and Communion.”’ This statement is 
misleading if it is taken, as is likely, to indicate the 
main divisions of the Mass. It is apt to suggest 

that what precedes the Offertory is not important. We know the 

unfortunate casuistry of those who aim to arrive in time for the 

Offertory and to just escape missing Mass. 

An adequate division of the Mass must take in all its parts. 
Hence, we should teach the children first of all that the Mass 
has two main parts, the Mass of the Catechumens and the Mass 
of the Faithful. The Mass of the Catechumens extends from the 
beginning to and including the Creed. This is an introductory 
service; it is not the sacrifice; but it is important and should not 
be missed. The Mass of the Faithful extends from the Offertory 
to the end. This is the actual sacrifice. 

Then, proceeding to subdivide, we say that the Mass of the 
Catechumens has two parts, the first made up of prayer and the 
second of instruction. And when we subdivide the Mass of the 
Faithful, shall we say that it has three parts, Offertory, Consecra- 
tion, and Communion? We may well pause before doing so. 

Do these words mean three important moments in the Mass, 
or do they mean divisional parts? We are concerned here with 
divisional parts, for we are no longer satisfied with that method 
of assisting at Mass which pays only occasional attention to what 
goes on at the altar. We wish to participate in the Mass, to know 
all its parts and not only its principal moments. 

And next, consider, is not the Consecration also Offertory? 
The offering of the sacrifice begins with the unveiling of the 
chalice and paten and continues to the end of the Canon, that is, 
to the Amen before the Pater Noster. Why does non-liturgical 
devotion insist on an intense act of faith in the Real Presertce 
immediately after the Consecration, as if we were skeptical, as if 








1 For a more extensive treatment of the ideas contained in this article, 
see Michel, My Sacrifice and Yours, The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn., and 
Kramp, Eucharistia, The E. M. Lohmann Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
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MASS: PRINCIPAL PARTS 


we did not know from the very beginning that our Lord is to 
come? Modern private devotion, influenced by controversy with 
unbelief, is inclined to stress the fact of the Real Presence, and to 
lose sight to a considerable extent of the primary reason of our 
Lord’s presence. Liturgical devotion, the official devotion of the 
Church, teaches us that He comes not primarily to be adored, but 
to offer Himself in union with us and to be our spiritual food. 
He comes “‘not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give His life a redemption for many.’’ Hence in the Mass the 
offering does not reach its height until after the Consecration. 
Read in the Missal the prayer immediately following the Conse- 
cration, and consider that its verb is ‘‘offerimus’’—-we offer. Read 
the Canon from beginning to end, and consider the many words 
expressing the motive of oblation. 

“And now, most gracious Father, we humbly beg of Thee 

. to deem acceptable and bless these gifts of Thine, now set 
apart for the holy and all-perfect sacrifice; which we offer unto 
Thee especially for Thy holy Catholic Church.”’ ‘‘Be mindful, 
O Lord, of Thy servants .. . . on whose behalf we offer unto 
Thee, or who themselves offer unto Thee, this sacrifice of praise 

. . and who pay Thee the homage which they owe.’ ‘‘We 
further beseech Thee, O Lord, to receive in atonement this sacri- 
fice of adoration.’” ‘‘Do Thou, O God, deign to bless what we 
offer.”’ 

“Wherefore... . calling to mind... . we offer... . the 
pure, the holy, the all-perfect sacrifice.’’ ““Which do Thou deign 
to regard with gracious and kindly attention and hold acceptable, 
as Thou didst deign to esteem the offerings of Thy holy servant 
Abel, and the sacrifice of Abraham our patriarch, and that which 
Thy chief priest Melchisadech offered unto Thee, a holy sacrifice 
of thanks.”’ ‘“We implore Thee, almighty God, cause these our 
mystic offerings to be brought . . . . unto Thy altar above . 
that those of us, who from this sharing in the heavenly sacri- 
fice,” etc. 

It is true that we should distinguish between that part of 
the Mass of the Faithful which precedes the Preface and that from 
the Preface to the Pater Noster. But we must not fail to make 
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it plain that the offering of the sacrifice continues throughout the 
Canon. We must find some term to cover all that part of the 
Mass which “‘offers’’. And then we may subdivide it by some 
such words as Offertory and Consecration. 

Thus we may say: The Mass of the Faithful is divided into 
two parts, the sacrifice-oblation and the sacrifice-banquet. The 
sacrifice-oblation may be subdivided into Offertory and Consecra- 
tion, while the sacrifice-banquet is the Communion. 


‘I. Mass of the (1. Prayer 


\ Catechumens: ; 2. Instruction 

THE adi . _ ( Offertory 

MASS } II. Mass of the | ‘ EOD | enention 
Faithful: 


NM 


Sacrifice-banquet: Communion 


\ 

The Mass is an interchange of gifts; we give to God and 
God gives to us. This double motive is the basis of the entire 
Mass-structure. It determines the division into two parts of both 
the Mass of the Catechumens and the Mass of the Faithful. In 
the Mass of the Catechumens we first give to God, in the prayer- 
part, and then God gives to us, in the instruction-part. Like- 
wise in the Mass of the Faithful, the sacrifice-oblation is our gift 
to God, while the sacrifice-banquet is God’s gift to us. In both 
cases the interchange is effected through our intimate union with 
Christ who is both God and man, according to the ever-recurring 
phrase: “‘per Christum, Dominum nostrum: through Christ our 
Lord.”’ 

The Mass of the Catechumens and the Mass of the Faithful 
are two distinct and yet closely related acts. Each is structurally 
complete by itself, and yet they resemble and complete each other. 
The first is a prelude, an introduction, a preparation for the sec- 
ond. The Mass of the Catechumens carries us, on an inferior 
level, through a series of acts which are repeated on a more sublime 
plane in the Mass of the Faithful. In both cases these acts are 
determined by the great double motive which governs the whole 
Mass, the interchange of gifts, the ‘‘admirabile commercium,”’ the 
reciprocity of heaven and earth, the honoring of God and the 
hallowing of man. 
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MASS: PRINCIPAL PARTS 


The Mass of the Catechumens has first of all its prayer-part 
(corresponding to the sacrifice-oblation). This is our gift to 
God. The assembly is active and the movement flows forward, 
upward, God-ward in the Kyrie, Gloria and Collect. In the 
instruction-part (corresponding to the sacrifice-banquet) the move- 
ment is reversed. It flows downward now, from God to man. 
The assembly is passive (in the sense of receptive), listening to 
the Epistle, Gospel and Sermon, to God’s response in the inspired 
word of holy Scripture. Thus in the Mass of the Catechumens 
earth is attuned to heaven, and the faithful are prepared to take 
part in the sublime sacrifice. 

The Mass of the Faithful has first of all its sacrifice-oblation, 
in which we give our gift to God. One might say simply that 
we offer to God His divine Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, God and 
man, under the appearances of bread and wine. But the sacrifice- 
oblation demands a more detailed understanding. The Mass ‘s 
both Christ’s sacrifice and ours. 

We offer firstly bread and wine. These are food-stuffs, ele- 
ments that sustain and nourish life, and hence they are symbols 
of our life and gifts expressing our inward offering of self. Let 
us never forget that in the Mass we offer ourselves. The liturgical 
Mass-prayers, especially the Secrets, tell us plainly that we are to 
regard the offering of the bread and wine in this way as the 
offering of ourselves. 

Bread and wine are also the elements chosen by our Lord 
Himself to be symbols of what He is to mankind, and to be the 
actual means of His sacramental presence and operation in the 
Eucharist. At the Consecration the bread and wine become the 
very body and blood of our Lord. The elements which are sym- 
bols of ourselves are now our Lord Himself who is the Redeemer 
of mankind. The offering, which continues after the Consecra- 
tion, is now the offering of Christ, but of Christ as gathering 
up in Himself the offering of all who are His, both His eucharistic 
body and His mystical body. The bread and wine are changed 
substantially into His eucharistic body and blood. And we who 
bring the bread and wine as symbols of our own life-offering. 
are likewise changed into Christ, not substantially indeed but 
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mystically. The Church is the mystical body of Christ. We are 
united with our Lord in the offering of the Mass, not as so many 
single individuals, but as many made one in Him. 


The sacrifice-banquet is God's gift to us. The turning- 
point from oblation to banquet is indicated a little in advance in 
words which occur toward the end of the Canon-prayer: “‘that 
as many of us as, by participation at this altar, shall receive the 
most sacred body and blood of Thy Son may be filled with every 
heavenly blessing and grace.’’ “These words indicate the reversal 
of the movement which begins with the Pater Noster. We have 
thus far given ourselves to God; from now on God gives Hfm- 
self to us. And as it is in Christ that we give ourselves in obla- 
tion, so again it is in Christ that God gives Himself to us in 
communion. 


The dominant word throughout the Communion portion 
of the Mass is the word peace; as peace was the Lord’s parting 
wish to His apostles before His passion, and His greeting to them 
after His resurrection. It is properly the characteristic note of the 
sacrifice-banquet, as praise is the characteristic note of the sacri- 
fice-oblation. “Thus the two great purposes of all the liturgy are 
fulfilled, the honoring of God and the hallowing of man. Peace 
to men is the fruit of that good-will which first gives glory to God. 


Such then is the structure of the Mass, an outline covering 
all its parts, indicating its principal motives and movements, sug- 
gesting the beauty of the Mass as an act of divine worship and 
as a work of art, simple enough for the comprehension of a little 
child. Let us no longer be satisfied with an analysis of the Mass 
which mentions only three of its important moments. Let us 
not be satisfied to ‘“‘do what we please’ during Mass except when 
the bell rings. Let us learn the structure of the Mass in a way 
that will enable us and impel us to, participate in it. 


Besides class-room instruction, our children must be given 
the opportunity to actually live the Mass, and therefore to fol- 
low it with the priest according to its own structure. Whatever 
adaptation of the Mass prayers is made for children must be in 
harmony with the Mass itself. Too long have we been satisfied 
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MASS: PRINCIPAL PARTS 


with some arrangement of prayers and hymns which amount to 
a separate service. 


Our adult laity, all the more, should be urged and enabled 
to conform to the structure of the Mass. Perhaps some of them 
come late for Mass because they think it sufficient to arrive in 
time for the Offertory and because they do not know the meaning 
of the Mass of the Catechumens. Consider the hymns which are 
frequently sung during Mass, often quite unrelated to its own 
thought and sequence, and observe how confusion must result. 
Our nuptial Masses are interesting examples in this regard. Unre- 
lated prayers, beautiful as they may be in their proper place, are 
not a substitute for the Mass prayers. How ridiculous it would 
be to imagine a priest leaving the missal in the sacristy and pro- 
ceeding to the altar for Mass with a booklet of his own private 
devotions. The same incongruity does not appear to us in the 
case of the laity because we fail to consider that the Mass is the 
united prayer of the Church and that the laity share in a general 
way in the priesthood of Christ. ‘We call all priests,’’ says St. 
Augustine, ‘‘because they are members of one Priest.’’ The more 
reflective among our laity are grieved at the prevalence of what- 
you-please methods of assisting at Mass. “Those who try to use 
the missal do so for themselves with little public recognition 
or aid. 


We violate the logical, liturgical sequence of the Mass if we 
displace its parts. This is done when Communion is distributed 
throughout the Mass or beginning after the Consecration. The 
separation of Communion from the sacrifice is still more flagrant 
when Communion is received before the Mass begins—as is done 
especially in our convents. This faulty custom shows a failure 
to recognize the main elements of the structure of the Mass. For 
what is it but expecting to receive God’s gift to us before we have 
given out to Him? The best preparation for the sacrifice-banquet 
is the sacrifice-oblation. The holy sacrifice should be celebrated 
by all in the right order which the Church established in her 
earliest days. What conductor of an orchestra would allow such 
liberty to be taken with the movements of a symphony? What 
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spiritual director would suggest that one begin a meditation with 
the colloquy and end with the composition of place? 

We say: “It is the Mass that matters.’”” But when one 
urges that it is important to study the Mass, to recognize its plan 
and the sequence of its parts, to celebrate it logically and corpordte- 
ly, then we say: “It does not matter.’’ Fortunately the number 
is growing of those who know that it is indeed the Mass that 
matters and that it matters much that we “‘pray the Mass.” 


WILLIAM BUSCH. 
The St. Paul Seminary. 


‘‘At Mass, then, we pay our duties to God as a part 
of Christ. We are part-victims, we exercise also that 
‘Royal Priesthood’ mentioned by St. Peter (I, u, 9), 
as far as tt belongs to the general laity. So we should 
not regard ourselves as mere onlookers, but as offering 
our spiritual sacrifices ‘of praise’, ‘of humble and con- 
trite heart’, and ‘of justice’, towards the supreme claims 
of our Creator, submitting ourselves, our interests, cares, 
sufferings, sorrows, our life and death, to the Will, and 
for the glory of God. In truth only for this has God 
given us our lives and faculties. And St. Alphonsus 
declares that more glory ts given to God by a single 
Mass, than by all the prayers, penances, labours, and 
martyrdoms of the Saints. It is possible, then, for folk 
to be indifferent about hearing Mass even when ob- 
liged under pain of sin?’’—F. M. DE ZULUETA, S. J. 
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LITURGY FOR THE COMMON MAN IN AUSTRIA 


HEOLOGY is the only science, it would seem, that 
cannot be taught to laymen. It is quite clear that 
as it is the highest of all sciences, a thorough grasp 
of its intricacies and its problems is possible only 
to him who schooled himself for them. Of mathe- 

matics, however, of astronomy, of speculative and natural sciences 
the layman can readily grasp fundamental notions, so that an 
intelligent interest in the subject is possible for him. But of theo- 
logy even the lower reaches, so to speak, seem above us. Year 
after year we listen to sermons without ever grasping the inner 
relations of the facts presented, without ever glimpsing the general 
form and structure of the science as a whole.” 





These lines form the substance of a complaint uttered some 
years ago by a brilliant lay apostle, or apologist, to whom Catho- 
lics in English-speaking lands are greatly indebted. The subse- 
quent paragraphs, recording incidents that came under the writer’s 
observation while he was the guest of an indefatigable doctor of 
divinity, are presented as a solution to this problem. 

This doctor of divinity is the Augustinian canon, Reverend 
Pius Parsch, who is also a professor of theology, and one of two 
examiners at the University of Vienna for the doctorate in that 
science. Dr. Parsch is attached to the collegiate church of Kloster- 
neuburg, near Vienna, a foundation made in 1114 by a sainted 
King Leopold, and uninterruptedly since then served by the Aug- 
ustinians. This canonry has a history, one is informed, rich in 
service, but nowadays is known because of Dr. Parsch as the well- 
spring and fountain-head of the Liturgical Movement in Austria. 
Dr. Parsch is endeavoring to teach theology to the common people, 
and using for that purpose not the treatises of scholasticism, but 
the liturgical books of the Church, unlocking the missal and bre- 
viary and ritual, and dispensing treasures with a lavish hand. 
Let these several glimpses into his life speak for themselves. 


Liturgical Catechetics. It is early evening of a midsummer 
day. In the yard of the St. Gertrude Chapel of Klosterneuburg 
a troop of children are noisily playing. At the approach of Dr. 
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Parsch the games cease and the youngsters cluster about, kissing 
his hand in the beautiful custom of their land. Greeting over, he 
bids them resume their games a while. Then, at his signal, the 
children arrange themselves on the benches. He is seated with 
them and the weekly instruction hour has begun. It happens 
that the first part of the Mass, up to the Gloria, is the subject 
of the instruction. One tiny incident will illustrate the graphic 
concreteness of this elementary theology for the people. The 
Confiteor as an act of contrition and as a plea for mercy had been 
carefully explained. 

“Now let us draw a picture of what goes on in Heaven, 
when we say the Confiteor at Mass. I will sit on that chair for 
a throne and act as God. Hilda, you stand there as the Blessed 
Mother; Bernard, you stand on this side as the Archangel Michael; 
Joseph, over here as St. John the Baptist; you two, now, as 
Peter and Paul. Now all the rest will kneel with up-lifted hands 
and say the Confiteor."’ During the first part of the prayer the 
youthful actors, impersonating the high courtiers of Heaven, were 
bid to keep stern visages, but after the triple confession of guilt, 
they were instructed to turn and plead for forgiveness for the 
humble suppliants. The Misereatur and the Indulgentiam gave 
assurance of pardon, and all were happy (and thoughtful) as they 
resumed their former places. The instruction hour closed with 
a hymn, a German rendering of the Ave Maris Stella. 

Bible Reading. Again it was evening, and again we found 
ourselves at St. Gertrude’s. The assembled group this time was 
made up mostly of school teachers, women being in the majority. 
They had assembled for a weekly Bible Hour, to listen to readings 
and explanations from the Scriptura occurrens, the current Bible 
readings of the breviary. Samuel and David and Saul were the 
chief actors in this drama of God's relations with His chosen peo- 
ple that enacted itself before our eyes in the subsequent hour. 
Noting the rapt attention of these educators as they listened to 
the word of God being read and explained, the writer could not 
help but wonder why such a very simple and effective method of 
teaching theology to the layman is so universally neglected. 

Mass Study and Participation. On the second following 
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evening still another group had gathered in the shade of these 
same trees. It was Saturday, and so there was to be the weekly 
rehearsal of the music for the morrow’s Mass. At a tiny organ 
sat a man whose compositions are well known in America, Mr. 
Vincent Goller, Professor at the Vienna Academy of Church 
Music. Grouped about were the singers. One noted that almost 
to the last individual they were members of the Bible class. The 
Mass was to be a low Mass with music, but, instead of a mis- 
cellany of hymns bearing no relation to the all-sacred Action, the 
learned professor had arranged musical settings for German trans- 
lations of the /ntroit, the Gradual, the Offertory and the Com- 
munion. Why is this simple pedagogical expedient not more 
commonly in use? The rehearsal over, Dr. Parsch went through 
the entire Mass formulary so that his hearers might not miss any 
of the theology the Church would teach them in the morrow’s 
Mass. 

St. Gertrude’s was a gala sight the next morning. The 
chapel was crowded. In front were gathered the children, where 
lower pews mercifully enabled them simultaneously to kneel and 
to see. Just within the chancel rail stood a table altar between 
priest and people. The recitation of Lauds ordinarily precedes the 
Sunday Mass, but an unusual influx of strangers that day made 
a second rehearsal of the Mass music advisable. Just before the 
Mass began, a gentleman read the martyrology of the day. How 
many Catholics, excepting clerics and religious, know of even 
the existence of the martyrology? Yet it is the honor roll of 
earth’s heroes, the saints. “The Klosterneuburg dialog Mass de- 
serves an article for itself. It simply must be reserved for ampler 
treatment. Because all communicate at the Mass, all likewise 
partake at its conclusion of a simple common breakfast in an ad- 
joining building. As the writer left this hall that morning, he 
found Dr. Parsch playing with the children on the lawn. 

On weekdays the dialog Mass is held in the large collegiate 
church. One notes again that the enthusiastic congregation is 
made up of familiar faces. We have seen them all at the Sunday 
Mass. Year tn and year out a five minutes’ instruction on the 
day’s liturgy by Dr. Parsch enables the worshippers to “‘pray with 
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the understanding also’’, to borrow a phrase from St. Paul. The 
writer doubts it any of these people would complain of never 
glimpsing ,the general form and structure of theology. 

Of one more evening hour at St. Gertrude’s there must be 
brief mention. On the eves of all feasts of note, this circle of 
folk liturgists meets there and has Matins in the vernacular. The 
writer was present at this but once, but the single instance was 
enough to convince him that here also Dr. Parsch had adopted 
a pedagogical instrument of the highest value. 

The Whirling Presses. We have been speaking of things 
that help fill up the morning and evening hours of a busy profes- 
sor. But what remains to be told of the activities of this many- 
sided teacher reads like a legend. The lines will therefore be 
ballasted with heavy statistics. On Pentecost Monday, 1928, a 
day well chosen indeed, the Klosterneuburg Press for Folkliturgy 
was solemnly blessed. It consists of two mammoth circular pres- 
ses, three small presses, modern type-setting, cutting, folding, and 
stitching machines. With the mailing department, and other 
subsidiary departments, it is a plant employing twenty men and 
women at full time. What are they so busily printing and circu- 
lating? The writings of Dr. Parsch for the popularization of the 
liturgy. It is ten years now, since this zealous teacher of theology 
turned to the task of placing liturgy into the hands of the com- 
mon man, in his mind the best means of halting and curing an 
awful and growing loss of faith. His little pamphlets, simple 
leaves torn from the liturgical books, and done into the vernacular, 
met with a ready response. They multiplied like magic. Issue 
followed issue: old pamphlets were revised, re-edited, while the 
number of new pamphlets mounted steadily—all from the pen 
of Dr. Parsch, the fruits, so to say, of the idle hours of a pro- 
fessor. The work gradually assumed such proportions that a 
printery was the only logical conclusion. So the St. Augustine 
Press of Klosterneuburg came into existence. Here are some of its 
activities. 

It prints the liturgical calendar (Jahr des Heiles) a work 
absolutely unique, now entering its seventh year. Besides giving 
the directions for the daily use of the missal, this manual con- 
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tains a daily interpretation of the Mass-text, the Scripture lessons 
of the breviary, and the high-lights of the martyrology. The 
1929 issue of fifteen thousand copies runs into two volumes of 
about five hundred pages each. Bound in stiff paper covers, they 
sell for fifty cents apiece in Austria. The six previous annual 
issues are out of print. 

Every week the same presses print from sixty-five to one 
hundred thousand little twelve-page Mass texts for the Sunday 
Masses. The hundred-thousand mark is reached only on greater 
feastdays, but a minimum weekly run of sixty-five thousand is 
the growth of only eighteen months. ‘These are sold all over 
German-speaking Europe at the surprisingly cheap rate of two 
hundred and fifty booklets for one dollar. (How the presses will 
groan when this idea takes hold of America!) Besides the Sun- 
day Masses, this series includes the texts of all feasts that can dis- 
place a Sunday Mass, as well as funeral Masses, and so forth. 

Every two weeks Bibel und Liturgie, a liturgical review for 
the people, now in its second year, goes out to four thousand five 
hundred people. One reading it regularly sees that it commands 
the pens of an everwidening circle of writers. 

Other productions that one sees in the spacious quarters of the 
press are: A German breviary in six volumes, a rack of thirty-one 
text pamphlets for special liturgical occasions, such as ordination, 
confirmation, weddings, baptisms, the consecration of a church, 
etc., and still another series of eight explanatory pamphlets of 
various phases of liturgy. All issue over the name of Dr. Parsch. 
Between times, so to speak, he has found occasion in the last few 
years to conduct twenty Liturgical Weeks in parishes far and néar. 
Last year he held a Liturgical Course at Klosterneuburg, which 
was attended by one hundred people, half of them being priests. 
A second course was held August 12 to 15, 1928. 

“If you had to drop all these works, but one, Doctor, which 
one would you retain?” 

A moment of silence, a little laugh, then: 

“An impossible question. But really, after all, the whole 
amounts to only one work. We are leading the people back, after 
a long, long absence to the Church’s own piety and inner life. 
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As their knowledge grows, our work grows. As recruits are won, 
we must be ready to start all over again. Each new circle of 
readers demands special attention. I am getting an assistant now, 
a young canon, and so I plan this fall to begin a biweekly leaflet 
for priests who are beginning to demand sermon and instruction 
material on the liturgy . . .” 

The still crumbling bastions, the armor and weapons in her 
museum, and the collects against the Turks in the hand-written 
missals in her library, testify that Klosterneuburg in centuries ldng 
passed was an outpost against the swarming unbelievers. That 
Klosterneuburg is an outpost against the rising forces of irreligion 
today is a fact that daily becomes more patent. 


GERALD ELLARD, S. J. 
Munich, Germany. 














“‘We agree . . . in the conviction that a truly per- 
manent inner renewal of the religious life can be at- 
tained only by way of the liturgy. All other means 
are half-measures, that reach but a part, and that the 
external side, of the matter. The liturgy is the inner, 
all-embracing life of grace of the Church of Christ. 
Liturgical piety is the most immediate participation in, 
a living with, the mystic stream of grace to which our 
Savior has invited us. But we cannot refuse to recognize 
that the practical effectiveness of the popular liturgical 
work depends chiefly upon the co-operation and the 
spiritual leadership of the clergy. And if the complaint 
ts made here and there that the liturgical movement is 
also misused and discredited through seeking sensations 
and fads, we deem the cause of this to be above all in 
the lack of pastoral leadership that ts conscious of proper 
aims. May the clergy recognize the demand of the 
hour!’’—Dnr. S. GEIGER. 
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The Apostolate 


“That Christ be formed in all’? — Pius X 





WITH OUR Orate Fratres is launching into the third year of 
READERS its life. If the church year just commencing will 

be marked by as great a proportional development 
in the cause of the liturgical life in cur country, as have the last 
two, there will be much indeed for which to praise and thank 
God. We are not looking hectically for that which is blatantly 
‘bigger and better every day in every way”; but we do look 
forward to a constant growth in the liturgical awakening with 
the fullest confidence and conviction that it is the cause of Christ 
himself. The growth in this awakening during the last two 
years has been remakable, and it gives signs of increasing its 
pace still more in the coming year. 

Technically Christmas should come within the scope of the 
present issue of Orate Fratres, since it falls within the first four 
weeks of the new church year. But as our review appears two 
weeks before the date it carries, we shall as heretofore restrict the 
first issue to Advent, and consider the second issue our Christmas 
number. 


In the last issue of Volume II, the ‘Liturgical Briefs’ car- 
ried a paragraph on the reorganization of the “‘Interdiocesan Com- 
mittee for Liturgical and Parochial Action’ of Belgium. The 
Committee, founded at a national Council, has been function- 
ing for six years with the full approval of the Holy See and 
through concerted promulgation by all the Belgian bishops. Its 
recent reorganization arose in answer to the special conditions 
existing in the intrepid little kingdom by reason of its division 
into two very self-conscious nationalities, each with its own 
language. 

Belgium holds a unique position among the Catholic regions 
in which the liturgical movement has been flourishing for many 
years. There was opposition in quarters, of course, at the first 
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announcement of the program of the liturgical apostolate, as 
there was in other European countries. But very soon after the 
inauguration of the apostolate, the Belgian episcopate ranged itself 
firmly behind the movement, not only by encouraging people 
to its support, but also, as is most proper and fitting, by taking 
a lead in the fostering of its ideals. No one saw more clearly 
the great future possibilities and the true Christian soul of the 
movement than the late famous Primate of Belgium, Cardinal 
Mercier. Fortunate indeed was the country in its spiritual leader 
at the time of gravest national stress; perhaps even more fortunate, 
in the wide vision and the deep insight of this leader into the 
spiritual promises hidden in the modest beginnings of the litur- 
gical apostolate! 


From a consideration of this fact, the thoughts of our read- 
ers must naturally turn to our own country, as do ours. Among 
us, also, there has been many a word of encouragement from 
members of the hierarchy here and there. This encouragement 
surely presages a time of more active initiative in the future. In 
this connection, we are most happy to refer to the Liturgical 
Week celebrated at Mt. St. Mary Seminary of the West. under 
the inspiration and auspices of Most Reverend John T. Mce- 
Nicholas, Archbishop of Cincinnati. The information we have 
of the celebration is in the form of a printed program of the 
Liturgical Week, which extended from June 3 to 10. Every 
day there was a solemn high Mass at 10:30 in the, morning with 
a sermon on some aspect of the liturgy, and musical participation 
in the best liturgical manner. On some of the days minor or 
major orders were conferred. Evenings there were also sermons 
on liturgical subjects, or public recitation of Compline, and Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament. On the closing Sunday there 
was a sacred concert in the early afternoon, followed by the Cor- 
pus Christi procession in the open air. This Liturgical Week is 
to our knowledge the first of its kind in our country, and it 
gives us great pleasure to record its occurence here. 


Elsewhere in this issue we are giving a brief account of the 
liturgical features of the national Students’ Spiritual Leadership 
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Convention, held at St. Louis University this summer. This 
marks another happy step ahead in the work of the apostolate. 
Further reports have just informed us that the liturgical inspi- 
ration given and received at the convention is already blossom- 
ing into an ever increasing boquet of spiritual flowers and fruits. 
Again it is with the keenest pleasure that we here record this 
unique event in the life of the infant liturgical apostolate of our 
country. 


PROGRAM OF The following is the ‘‘Program of the Inter- 
LITURGICAL diocesan Committee of Liturgical and Parochial 
PARISH LIFE Action’’ recently formulated by the reorganized 

committee in Belgium, to which a foregoing 
paragraph makes some reference: 


I. SPIRIT OF PAROCHIAL LITURGICAL ACTION 


1) Secular and Regular Clergy. The committee shall work 
in a spirit of fraternal charity and of spiritual concord, without 
distinction of diocese, of languages, or of the clergy, regular or 
secular (N. 128). 


2) Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament. The associa- 
tion or confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament erected in each 
parish shall promote among all, especially among the men, fre- 
quent Communion, assistance at the holy sacrifice of the Mass, 
visits and worship of the Blessed Sacrament. It must be the 
center and the leaven of all the other pious works (N. 179). 


3) Altding Parochial Action. Since the clergy manifestly 
cannot know how to provide for all the temporal and spiritual 
wants of the parish, it is necessary to found Parochial Associa- 
tions whose role consists in creating and supervising divers under- 
takings under the direction of the clergy. 


If several associations exist in the parish, it is desirable to 
institute a central council, consisting of the president and the 
secretary of the associations. The pastor shall be the president. 
This council shall forestall all possible misunderstandings, en- 
courage the zeal of all the parishioners, and thus constitute an 
element of cohesion between the different parochial groups. 

Union will be their source of strength (N. 321). 


1 The numbers in parenthesis refer to acts and decrees of the Council of 
Malines of 1920, approved in 1922 and promulgated in 1923. 
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II. THE PARISH ATMOSPHERE 


4) The Parish Church. The first duty of the pastor is to 
celebrate the divine services and to administer the sacraments to 
the faithful. 

It is necessary to instruct the faithful to attend their parish 
church frequently, if it be possible, there to participate in the 
divine services and follow the courses of instruction (Canon 467, 
Paragraphs 1 and 2). 


5) Common Prayer. The pastor and the curates attached to 
the cure of a parish shall assist, except in case of urgent necessity, 
at the parish Mass, at benediction, and at Vespers if, as is desirable. 
this service be celebrated. 

They shall give an example of the same faithful attendance 
at common prayer as is demanded of the people (N. 248). 


6) The Parish Church, Paternal Mansion. It is proper to 
consider the church as the paternal mansion of the parish family. 
It is such in reality. Thus the parishioners, even the poorest, 
must have equal and free access to the divine services (Codex 
C. 1181). 

Pew rent is not to! be exacted of the poor (N. 259). 


7) Easter Communion in the Parish. In conformity with 
the spirit of Canon Law, it shall ever be recommended to the 
faithful that they fulfill their Easter duty in their own parish 
church. If they do it elsewhere, they must notify their own 
pastor of the fulfillment of their Easter obligation (Can. 859, par. 
3, n. 200). 

8) First Communion. The pastor must be seen regarding 
the admissibility of a child to first Communion. The first Com- 
munion does not require a solemn ceremony. When it takes 
place the parents and other relatives should communicate with 
the child. 

The solemn profession of faith (‘‘solemn Communion’’) 
is to be celebrated with great solemnity by the parish (N. 193). 


9) Solemn Communion. It is earnestly desired that for 
solemn Communion of children and the preparatory exercises, 
all the children of the parish should take part in the parish church 
itself, not excepting the children of better condition who receive 
their education in colleges and ecclesiastical institutes. No one 
can fail to understand the numerous advantages which will accrue 
therefrom, both for the flourishing of a parish spirit, and for the 
maintenance of mutual charity (N. 280). 
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III. Hoty MAss 


10) The Essential Act. The holy sacrifice of the Mass is 
the essential act of divine worship (N. 39). 


11) The Celebration of Mass. To young professors must 
be assured the means of worthily celebrating the holy sacrifice of 
the Mass and also of devoutly reciting the divine Office (N. 249). 


12) The Parish Mass. The parish Mass that the pastor 
must offer for his flock in the parish church on Sunday and feast 
days shall be celebrated at a fixed hour. The faithful are to be 
urged to assist. 

It shall, by preference, be chanted or solemn (N. 149). 


13) The Sunday High Mass. The Family Reunion. It is 
regrettable that the faithful assisting at the most holy sacrifice of 
the Mass ordinarily conduct themselves as though the action in 
no way interested them. It is neccessary, therefore, to work 
towards the end that the Christian people really take part in the 
sacred action. To attain this end, it is necessary to proceed meth- 
odically, with patience and perseverance. 


Above all, the pastors shall strive to restore solemn Mass 
on Sunday and feast days to its former place of honor and prestige. 
According to the old usage, it is to be considered as the real and 
solemn reunion of the whole parish family. Those assisting at 
it shall have before them, as far as possible, the liturgical texts 
of the Sunday Mass and also’ the common chanted parts, in order 
that they may associate themselves with and participate more 
really in the mysteries and feasts of holy Church. They can be 
educated for this participation by pious and solid commentaries 
on the texts (N. 279). 


14) Active Participation of the Faithful in the Mass. ‘“‘If 
there is among human affairs one which is wholly divine and for 
which the inhabitants of heaven would envy us, were they cap- 
able of envy, it is the most holy Sacrifice of the Church, whose 
blessings are a sort of anticipation of heaven for men here below, 
since by it they are privileged to have under their eyes and to 
touch with their hands the very Creator of heaven and earth.” 
(Const. Apost., 2 Sept. 1634). Recalling these magnificent 
words of Urban VIII, the priests will take the greatest care that 
their flock draw the true Christian spirit from this first and nec- 
essary source, that they acquire the knowledge and practice of the 
prayers, readings, and rites of the Roman Missal, and experience, 
by their active participation at the holy Sacrifice, which is theirs 
as well as the priests, its excellence and wonderful efficacy. 
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The Council of Trent has indicated the importance of this 
sacerdotal charge in these adequate words: ‘““Through the Mass 
contains a great lesson for Christians, the Fathers have not deemed 
it opportune that it be celebrated ordinarily in the vulgar tongue. 
It is in conserving in every single church the antique custom ap- 
proved by the holy Roman Church, mother and mistress of all 
churches, that the Council orders pastors and all entrusted with 
the salvation of souls, out of fear lest the sheep of Christ lack 
nourishment and lest the children cry out for bread without ob- 
taining it, to frequently explain the mystery of this most holy 
Sacrifice during the course of the Mass along with the rest of the 
doctrine, especially on Sundays and Feasts.’’ (Sess. XXII. 1, 
c. VIII). 

15) Responses at Mass. In order to introduce this col- 
lective and truly Christian spirit little by little into the minds 
of the people and to prepare for this active participation desired 
by papal documents, it is necessary to commend the practice of 
associating the people with the Mass, with the servers’ responses, 
especially in educational institutions and in religious communities. 

The large parishes are advised to group their children, at 
least on Sunday, so that they assist at holy Mass under special 
surveillance. They shall be taught respect for the holy Sacrifice 
and an understanding of what happens at the altar, so that they 
may during their entire life retain the habit of piously assisting 
at it and of drawing thence the plenitude of its fruits (N. 279). 

(To be continued) 
° 


LITURGICAL The first Students’ Spiritual Leadership Convention 
BRIEFS was held under the auspices of the Sodality of Our 
Lady, directed by the Reverend Daniel J. Lord, 

S. J., at St. Louis University, August 17, 18, and 19. The 
1310 delegates from 160 Catholic universities, colleges, and high 
schools came from all parts of the country and entered heartily 
into the convention activities, among which the liturgical func- 
tions held a foremost place. The opening solemn high Mass on 
Friday was “‘correct, devotional, and perfect in all the details of 
the ceremonies’’ so that it might serve as a model for all attend- 
ants. On Saturday the first dialogue Mass, or Missa recitata, was 
held. A small pamphlet was printed specially for the occasion 
containing the prayers to be said by the assembled worshipers, 
in response to a leader who directed from the pulpit. There had 
been no rehearsal possible, only a preliminary exhortation in which 
stress was laid on the fact that all the congregation were to offer 
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the Sacrifice together with the priest. Seventy priests in the 
sanctuary joined with the lay assistants in the Church. Many 
addresses in the convention thereafter referred to the morning Mass 
with enthusiasm. A second Missa recitata was held on Sunday 
when over a thousand delegates also received Communion. The 
Convention closed in the afternoon with a solemn Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament, at which the entire assembled voices 
joined in the singing of the hymns. The delegates all spoke with 
much enthusiasm of the inspirations received at the convention, 
not least so in reference to a better appreciation of the value of 
the public worship of the Church which is also theirs to parti- 
cipate in. 


At the annual meeting of the Texas branch of the Catholic 
Central-Verein, held at Weimar, July 17-19, a resolution was 
passed on the liturgical movement. ‘‘We resolve,”’ it reads in 
part, “‘to acquaint ourselves ever more and more with the liturgical 
movement, its significance, its aim, its fulfillment, and the partic- 
ipation which we, Catholic laymen, owe it. We ask, therefore, 
that our spiritual directors or other competent persons occasionally 
give expositions of this subject at our meetings, in which task, the 
periodical Orate Fratres will render them valued assistance. We 
shall bring light into our own families by a study of the last 
page of the Sunday Visitor, a weekly paper which no Catholic 
family should fail to subscribe to. We shall also cheerfully con- 
tribute our mite to the vigorous and joyous flourishing of the 
solemn divine services in our own parishes, by putting our ability, 
our own talents and those of our children, as willing singers and 
faithful servers, at the disposal of the guardians of the liturgy, 
our pastors. By means of diligent participation in the liturgical 
divine services, the daily Mass, the benediction services, and especi- 
ally through frequent reception of the Holy Communion, shall 
we prove that we live the life of the Church.”’ 


Many Catholic book firms have been sending a ‘great variety 
of religious books to the Liturgical Press. Among recent arrivals 
_are Ireland’s Tribute to Saint Francis, and The Scapular of Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel (paper pamphlet) from M. H. Gill & 
Son, Dublin. Many German firms have also been sending books 
in increasing numbers. On account of the ever pressing question 
of space in Orate Fratres, not even an acknowledgment of the 
strictly non-liturgical books can be made by individual name: 
Among the books of Herder & Co., is a new series of homilies 
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and sermons by the late Bishop von Keppler, Wasser aus dem 
Felsen, second volume, containing many addresses delivered by 
occasion of liturgical celebrations of various kinds (319 pp. 
$1.75); also an excellent general exposition of Catholic mysti- 
cism, Katholische Mystik, by Father Maumigny, S. J. (334 pp. 
$2.15). 


The Eucharistic Congress held at Bologna, Italy, September, 
1927, passed the following resolutions: 

1. A knowledge of the holy liturgy in general and of the 
eucharistic liturgy in particular should be cultivated among Ita- 
lians; also the habit of an active participation in the sacred cere- 
monies in general and in the eucharistic functions in particular, 
especially the Mass. 

2. Books written in an easy and attractive style, explaining 
the holy liturgy in its history, its teaching, and its significance, 
should be composed by competent authors and spread among 
the faithful. 

The following specific aims were emphasized: 

1. ‘To explain to the people in a practical fashion the feasts, 
rites, and ceremonies, with their meanings, which have not only 
a doctrinal but also a moral content. 

2. To select among the devotional books those that are 
based on the official rituals. 

3. To accustom the people to answer the celebrant col- 
lectively at Mass. 

4. To teach the people not to attend passively at the cere- 
monies, especially the eucharistic ceremonies. 

To urge the faithful when possible to frequent holy 
Communion during the Mass, and to explain the reason for this 
insistence. 


Sacramentals and some Catholic Practices by Cardinal 
Gasquet has just been published. It contains in expanded form 
a series of lectures on the more commonly used sacramentals, 
which His Eminence had given before a small Catholic audience, 
and which he was urged to issue in printed form. The explana- 
tions are both interesting and useful, and the external makeup 
of the book is very neat (111 pp., $1.25. The E. M. Loh- 
mann Co.) 


A small pamphlet, Manner of Serving at Low Mass, pri- 
vately printed by St. John’s Abbey, has proved so popular that 
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an edition of 5000 was exhausted in a comparatively short time. 
It contains the Latin responses by the Mass servers and detailed 
directions for one or two servers at low Mass. A new, revised 
edition has just been published by the Liturgical Press as Series 
III, No. 2 of its Popular Liturgical Library (single copies, 5c). 


An interesting experiment is being made in Germany by way 
of using the liturgy as a basis for pastoral and spiritual guidance. 
A monthly review, Das neue Blatt fuer Katholische Seelsorge-pra- 
xis, is devoted entirely to this work. Each issue contains essays 
based on the liturgy of the weeks covered, all following the same 
definite plan. After an introductory general treatment, a sub- 
heading, “‘Lex credendi’’ (law of faith), explains the chief dog- 
matic aspects of the main theme, and further divisions, “‘Lex 
orandi”’ and “‘Lex agendi’’ (law of prayer and law of action), 
incite to corresponding prayer and practical action. Most inter- 
esting is the further division of the “Law of Action’’ which 
makes its applications separately to the Confessional, the Sick- 
bed, the Sunday Religious Instruction, ‘My Own Meditation” 
(In meditatione mea), the parish society, ending with several well- 
chosen examples from life. Further separate four-page leaflets for 
each Sunday are published for distribution mong the people. These 
in no way repeat the matter of the review itself; but their object 
is to prepare the people for the more ready reception of the liturgi- 
cal instructions and ministrations of their pastor, and they go 
hand in hand with the monthly review. This “new and unique 
aid to modern practical care of souls’’ is published by Rennebohm 
% Hausknecht, Bielefeld, I. W., Germany. 


The way to Christianity had been paved by earlier Revela- 
tion, especially by the divine guidance of the Chosen People of 
God. But in heathen lands there was also a development of 
philosophical ideas and of religious notions that formed a sort 
of preparation for the truths of Christian revelation, and that 
were taken over by the early Church and given their eminently 
higher and truer meaning in the life of the Church. An eminent 
student in this field of research is the learned Benedictine of 
Maria-Laach, Dom Odo Casel, whose writings are constantly 
shedding a new light on the fundamental meaning and wider 
scope of the Liturgy. In one of his contributions to the Ecclesia 
Orans series, ‘“‘Liturgie als Mysterienfeier’’ (Liturgy as the Cele- 
bration of the Mysteries), already in its fifth edition (Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.), he presents a brief survey of the 
pagan mysteries as the preparatory school unto Christ and the 
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Christian mysteries. His exposition of the mystic element in 
Catholic worship, particularly in the Eucharistic Sacrifice, is aptly 
illustrated by quotations from the literature of the early Church. 
Most readers will receive many new ideas and inspirations from 
this book. 

In an article ‘“‘Ancient and Christian Mysteries’ (Bayer- 
Blaetter fuer das Gymnasial-Schulwesen, LXIII Jahrg. 6. Heft) 
the same author explains the typical concept of mysterium as 
participation in divine life. This concept which is common 
property among various ancient religions, found its perfect ful- 
filment only in the Eucharistic Mysteries. 

The Ecclesia Orans series, published by the monks of Maria- 
Laach is continuing its edition of splendid books. The fourteenth 
volume appeared a few months ago, Die Vaterlesungen des Bre- 
viers, II. It gives the breviary lessons of the season from Ash- 
wednesday to Saturday after Pentecost, and of the saints from 
March till June, in Latin and German. The text in the varnacular 
extends beyond the three lessons of the Office, and thus furnishes 
an excellent basis for spiritual reading, both for layfolk and 
clergy, according to the mind of the Church. (Herder & Co., 
Freiburg im Breisgau. 601 pp. $3.35). 


In Kirche und Seele (40 pp. Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, Muenster i. W.) Abbot Ildefons Herwegen convinc- 
ingly explains the religious need of our time as a return to the 
early Christian conception of the Mysteries as the primary basis 
of the spiritual life of every Christian. Instead of the historical 
division that took place between the official continuation of the 
work of Redemption in the public worship of the Church and 
the more subjective, private and individual devotional life of the 
Christian, and that emphasized the latter to the neglect of the forme, 
we must again return to a proper sense of the important, primary 
place the divine action as present in the Church’s life should have 
in the soul of every member of the mystic Body. The pamphlet 
has inspired many responses, controversial and otherwise, and 
has gone through four editions in a short time. 


Several numbers of the Ambrosius have arrived at the office 
of The Liturgical Press. Ambrosius is a monthly review, now 
in its fourth volume, published at Milan, Italy, and devoted to 
a cultivation of the Ambrosian rite of that place. It contains 
articles and texts of the rite, but also presents other articles of 
general liturgical import and inspiration. 
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